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HE Cooperative Project in School Improvement and Leader- 

ship Development is an integral part of the Southern States Co- 
operative Program in Educational Administration (SSCPEA) spon- 
sored by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. It is financed jointly by 
the University of North Carolina School of Education, the cooper- 
erating county school systems, and the Kellogg Foundation. The 
cooperating school units include the county schools in Alamance, 
Bladen, Cabarrus, Duplin, Harnett, Orange, and Rockingham 
counties. ' 

The Cooperative Program in Educational Administration is a 
national undertaking involving many people at all levels of educa- 
tional administration throughout the United States. Activities have 
involved state departments of public instruction in all but three of 
the 48 states and more than half of the 3,070 county school systems 
of the nation. Approximately 140 institutions of higher learning 
are cooperating with the CPEA in the improvement of educational 
administration through research projects and revisions of training 
programs for school administration. 

The purpose of CPEA is stated by the Kellogg Foundation in 
its 1952-53 Annual Report: “The Purpose of the Cooperative Pro- 
gram in Educational Administration is to improve leadership in 
the public schools of the Country: Educators believe this can best 
be accomplished by a thorough analysis of the problems of the 
school system and an evaluation of the educational needs of the 
school administrators, followed by the redesigning of preservice 
and inservice programs to meet these needs.” (Annual Report 
1952-53, W. K. Kellogg Foundation, p. 17) 

After consultation with representatives of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, National Association of Chief 
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State School Offices, and the National County School Superintend- 
ents Association, the Foundation established eight regional centers 
for the purpose of coordinating and directing project activities in 
the respective regions. In the southern region the program center 
was established at George Peabody College in Nashville, Tennessee. 

The first planning Conference of the SSCPEA was held in Nash- 
ville in January 1951. This was followed by a conference of the 
Regional Planning Committee in May of the same year. At these 
conferences attention was directed toward preliminary common 
agreements on the competencies needed by educational adminis- 
trators and the specific activities which might help achieve them. 
It was hoped that if the competencies of the educational adminis- 
trators could be accurately defined, they would provide a basis upon 
which the inservice and preservice training programs for school 
administrators could be improved. 

Since these initial planning meetings, several work conferences 
have been held. Committees made up of superintendents, princi- 
pals, and professors of school administration have been at work. 
In December, 1954, the work of these committees was brought to- 
gether in a single document which was presented at the Fourth 
Regional Conference on Improving Preparation Programs for School 
Administration at Gatlinburg, Tennessee. In this report the critical 
tasks of the administrators were identified and the methods of per- 
formance, operational beliefs, knowledges, and skills were outlined 
for each critical task. It is expected that this report on the Com- 
petency Pattern in School Administration will be published in the 
summer or fall of 1955. 

As a part of this regional effort to improve the training program 
of school administrators, research projects were sponsored by 
SSCPEA in several university centers in the Southern Region. 
These include projects in West Virginia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and North Carolina. Each of these research studies is 
making its unique contribution by throwing additional light upon 
problems related to the development of more effective training 
programs for school administrators. The Cooperative Project in 
School Improvement and Leadership Development at the University 
of North Carolina is one such research project sponsored by the 
Kellogg Foundation through the SSCPEA. 

While much of the stimulation for the development of this 
project came from the SSCPEA, further need for the study was 
suggested by some unanticipated outcomes resulting from the estab- 
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lishment of a state school system in North Carolina in 1931-32. At 
that time the State General Assembly abolished local control of 
schools, including the cancellation of all local school taxes. With 
the exception of capital outlay responsibilities, the state vested 
control of the public schools in the State School Commission, which 
was created by the General Assembly for that purpose. The school 
program, budget and financial support were controlled and admin- 
istered by the state through the School Commission. 

It was almost 5 years after this action was taken before a single 
local unit could get permission from the state to hold an election 
to vote a supplementary school tax. It was in the late 1930’s before 
the state gave any encouragement whatsoever to the voting of local 
supplements for school support. Today only 62 out of a total of 
174 local units have tax supplements. Control is further evident 
in the fact that the appointment of a school superintendent still 
must be approved by the State Board of Education and county 
school board members must be approved by the General Assembly. 

While many desirable benefits have come about since the estab- 
lishment of the state school system, at the same time it operated to 
relieve the local unit of financial responsibility for the schools. 
Many professional observers are of the opinion that this action 
along with the removal of other local controls has tended to dis- 
courage local incentive and local responsibility for the improvement 
and support of public education in North Carolina. Under such 
conditions local leadership among educational administrators and 
lay citizens has left much to be desired. The need, therefore, to see 
what could be done to develop local lay and professional leadership 
within a centrally controlled state school system presented one of 
the major motivations for the creation of the North Carolina 
Project. 

Stated briefly, the purpose of the North Carolina Project in 
School Improvement and Leadership Development is the develop- 
ment of community lay and professional leadership in education 
and the stimulation and study of the interaction between them. 
The project is designed to use the solving of basic educational prob- 
lems in the cooperating county school systems as a means of develop- 
ing effective local leadership. It is hoped that by involving selected 
lay-professional groups in the identification and study of local edu- 
cational problems, a basis would be provided for the development 
of local educational leaders and the improvement of the public 
education in the county schools. 
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The project is based upon the following five major hypotheses: 

1. Community leadership is most effective in improving commu- 
nity living and public education when there is an organized and 
systematic method for studying local problems. 

2. Individuals gain stable leadership positions by demonstrating 
superior intellectual qualities combined with the achievement of a 
reputation for supporting those things which are in the best interest 
of the general welfare of the community. 

3. The main function of educational leadership is to release the 
power that lies within the community for school improvement. 

4. School administration which is characterized by democratic 
staff relationships and the use of lay and professional advisory com- 
mittees will be most effective in harnessing educational potential. 

5. Lay and professional participation in educational planning 
can lead to better solutions of problems, better public understand- 
ing and more support for schools. 

In addition to the major hypotheses other basic beliefs were 
recognized in the organization and operation of the lay-professional 
committees: 

1. Lay-professional county committees which are composed of 
members who are representative of the county and which include 
members who are already prominent county leaders constitute an 
effective group for the study and improvement of the public schools 
and community living. 
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2. Lay-professional committees are most effective when they have 
the enthusiastic support of the superintendent. 

3. The most desirable changes will come about when the nature 
of leadership exercised in a community and the schools is in the 
direction of a more democratic approach. 

4. Lay-professional committees are most effective when they 
adopt a problem-solving approach to improving the schools and the 
community. 

5. Lay-professional county committees are most effective when 
they identify problems and design studies which involve many 
people working in individual schools and communities. 


PROCEDURES 
The first major step in the project was the organization of local 
leadership for the solution of educational problems. The County 


Superintendent and the Board of Education in each county ap- 
pointed a county advisory committee which in their best judgment 
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was representative of the educational leadership in the county. The 
project staff suggested that these committees be made up of approxi- 
mately 16 members including: Board of Education (1), district 
committees (2), elementary teachers (1), secondary teacher (1), 
civic clubs (1), principal (1), supervisor (1), superintendent (1), 
woman’s organization (1), P.T.A. (1), ministerial association (1), 
chamber of commerce (1), labor groups (1), management (1), pub- 
lic health (1). 

While these suggestions were considered, each county group 
exercised much independent judgment as evidenced by the wide 
variation in the membership and size of the seven county advisory 
committees. The committees varied in size from 16 to 50. Several 
counties appointed many committee members who held no official 
positions but who had demonstrated interest and willingness to 
work for the improvement of the county schools. 

Subsequent experience in the project has indicated that the 
suggestions given by the project staff did not produce the most 
desirable method of selecting committee members. First, it was 
found advisable to include all school principals on the committee. 
Secondly, individuals representing organizations do not necessarily 
make the best committee members. While it is desirable to include 
representatives of groups such as women’s organizations, chamber 
of commerce, ministerial associations, labor groups, management, 
and public health, care must be taken to appoint persons who are 
active, interested, and willing to work. 

Once the county committees were appointed they were called 
together by the county superintendent and in most cases regular 
meetings were scheduled once each month. Project consultants met 
with these committees to give suggestions and assistance. In each 
committee a permanent chairman and a secretary were selected by 
the group. In two counties where the size of the county committee 
was quite large, smaller executive committees were appointed to 
expedite the planning and work of the central advisory committee. 

As the Project has progressed these county advisory committees 
have worked with varying degrees of success and on a variety of 
problems. Some moved ahead rapidly; others were slower in ar- 
riving at agreements on problems and projects to be undertaken. 
In one county the county advisory committee had to be completely 
reorganized and new members appointed. Even so, the accomplish- 
ments and progress in each county have been most gratifying. 
Many problems were identified and discussed by the county 
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committees. Some were explored briefly and pertinent data bearing 
on the problem were collected and evaluated. Others were of 
greater magnitude and have occupied a major portion of the com- 
mittees’ time and energy. In subsequent articles in this issue of 
THE HiGH ScHoor JournaL three types of committee activity are 
described. These activities have been selected for inclusion because 
in this project they have been used most successfully as a means 
of involving lay-professional groups in the cooperative study and 
improvement of their schools. 

In reading these articles it should be kept in mind that they are 
progress reports. Final evaluations of these and other activities 
in the project will not be completed until late in 1955. 





Notes on Integration 


On February 1, St. Louis public schools ended segregation in 
nine general high schools. Teachers colleges and special schools 
had been integrated last fall. By next September, all elementary 
schools will end segregated classes. 

* * * 


The Delaware State Supreme Court ruled that Milford had no 
right to admit Negroes to its high school because the State board 
of education had not given its approval to such a step. The Jus- 
tices said that the local board does not have a right to act without 
approval of State officials. 

. * * 

The Mahwah, New Jersey, school superintendent was restored 
to his post by a newly elected board. The superintendent, Roy 
Austin, had been dismissed earlier because he favored wide inte- 
gration of Negroes into the school system. The superintendent's 
recall to his job was favored by the people in the community as 
well as the New Jersey State board of education. 

o * * 

Since the first Negro graduate student was admitted to the Uni- 
versity of Maryland in 1935, more than 20 public institutions in 
Southern and border states have opened their doors to Negroes. 
An estimated 2,000 Negro students have been enrolled during regu- 
lar sessions and an additional several thousand in summer schools, 
says the Southern Regional Council. 








— * - 
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A PRIMARY objective of the North Carolina phase of the 
4 & Southern States Cooperative Project in Educational Adminis- 
tration is to cultivate leaders among school personnel and citizens 
for public school improvement. To accomplish our aim no formal 
course in leadership development was proposed; however, the com- 
munities in the participating counties in the project became class- 
rooms, both citizens and school workers were students, any school 
problem needing immediate attention was adopted as a course of 
study, and all persons involved in the project served as instructors as 
well as students. 

Citizens in Alamance, Bladen, Cabarrus, Duplin, Harnett, 
Orange, and Rockingham counties chose to try to improve their 
schools by undertaking such projects as interpreting the schools’ 
programs to the community, evaluating the existing school program, 
and making a study of the reasons why students drop out of school. 
In the process of participating in these self-educative activities 
everyone learned as a result of social contacts, study, observation, 
and analysis of a real situation. Through participating in this 
type of learning situation, leaders devoted to the promotion of pub- 
lic education should inevitably develop. 

In trying to encourage the development of leadership qualities 
in these people, the project has operated within the framework of 
some basic beliefs. These beliefs are not entirely original. Research 
has neither conclusively established nor rejected their validity as 
principles for leadership development; however, some have tried 
them and report success, a number have applied them with negative 
results, many have rejected them without trial, while others have 
given verbal sanction to them but have never actually practiced 
them. Needless to say, there is conflicting opinion as to the value 
of these beliefs in developing leaders. 

Nevertheless, because these beliefs are consistent with the de- 
mocratic philosophy under which the project operates and because 
there was genuine faith that they would work, these beliefs were 
developed as operational guides by those who have worked in the 
project. These beliefs, found in the following discussion, are pre- 
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sented as assumptions which are subject to re-examination and 
modification as new information is obtained through experience. 

Basic to the general operational plan under which the project 
functions is the belief that ordinary people can emerge as leaders 
when they are given the opportunity to work cooperatively together 
to meet their needs. By participating with others on a challenging 
problem, an individual within the cooperating group is allowed to 
exercise and develop his leadership abilities. Once this person 
begins to mature and take responsibility for helping the group 
reach its goal, he is, according to this frame of reference, making 
contributions as a leader. 

Inherent in democratic, cooperative group endeavor is an inter- 
personal relationship where all members play the role of both 
leader and follower. Everyone is a part of a group and maturing 
with it. It is not always apparent who is leading and who is fol- 
lowing in this close interaction among members, for leadership may 
reside in more than one individual at a given time or alternate 
between members as changing duties call for different talents. Each 
is called on to give and take, demonstrate and observe, and lead 
and follow in focusing the best that he has to offer on a common 
problem. 

The philosophy under which this project functions is not con- 
sistent with the theory that leadership is confined solely to the occu- 
pationally, socially, or intellectually elite or to those who hold 
status positions in the community power echelon; rather, potential 
leaders can be found in all levels of society. The tenant farmer, the 
elementary school graduate, or any other individual who is not 
usually called upon to make high level decisions is a potential leader 
as well as the land owner, the college graduate, or the textile mag- 
nate. People with different backgrounds, experiences, and talents 
should be called on for help. Plans and decisions are enriched by 
the varied personalities, insights, and imaginations of many in- 
dividuals. 

It is believed, however, in the early phases of any community 
endeavor, that often the most profitable and economical techniques 
in organizing people for work is through the utilization of existing 
leaders and leadership groups. From the ranks of the overbusy 
workers—school teachers, church workers, and civic and social club 
members who seem to carry too many responsibilities—come the in- 
dividuals who constitute the backbone of most of the newly organ- 
ized community projects. But to this list should be added other 
potential leaders who can be found in abundance. 
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It is further believed that the functions which a leader might 
perform are not limited to the ability to give orders and direct 
others, but that democratic leadership consists of a multitude of 
skills which no one individual exclusively possesses. On a com- 
munity project at the same time, different members of a team 
might be exercising leadership skills by planning a meeting, making 
a speech, interviewing a citizen, tabulating findings of a survey, or 
taking part in some type of physical labor. 

The environment in which the participants work is all impor- 
tant. It is believed that more and better leaders will blossom forth 
in a democratic climate. In a permissive atmosphere which carries 
no threat, a person is encouraged to assume responsibility for con- 
tributing ideas and making decisions, use his assets to aid in reaching 
group goals, and accept help and learn from others who work with 
him. In short, the individual is afforded the opportunity to par- 
ticipate; and as a result of this participation, he becomes more com- 
petent and mature. 

When a group functions under the opposite type of environ- 
ment, in an autocratic atmosphere, where members are not free to 
participate actively in making plans and decisions, apathy, indif- 
ference, or open rebellion frequently result. Passivity and auto- 
cratic opposition do not lead to effective learning and growth. 

In order to interest a sufficient number of individuals in a pro- 
gram designed to cultivate leaders, the first logical step is to find a 
problem in which people have common interest, concern, and en- 
thusiasm. When this problem evolves out of genuine needs of a 
community, its citizens will more enthusiastically give their time, 
energy, and loyalty to the endeavor. This problem should be identi- 
fied and selected hy those who participate in solving it, for people 
who are actively engaged in making these initial decisions will more 
likely be interested and concerned about the progress and ultimate 
outcome of their undertaking. Those who sponsor a project usually 
do not have to be “sold” on it. 

One of the major responsibilities of all members concerned with 
the problem is to keep each other informed of the plans, expecta- 
tions, and progress of the group throughout the entire lifetime of 
the project. Probably nothing is more responsible for the frustra- 
tion, apathy, and disintegration of a group than a lack of knowledge 
and direction. 

The last operational belief concerns the role of the consultant. 
It is believed that the consultant obtains maximum results in the 
process of developing leaders, not by giving citizens answers to the 
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problems which arise, but by helping to establish an environment 
which offers them the opportunity to work problems out for them- 
selves. In the initial phase of a community project it might be 
necessary to give direction; but as the workers’ confidence gradually 
increases with experience and accomplishments, community mem- 
bers should be encouraged to take over themselves the planning 
and the responsibility for the direction of the project. The con- 
sultant should then adopt the role of advisor and stimulator, posing 
questions and offering suggestions, but at all times remaining in 
the background so as to afford citizens the liberty to mature through 
their own initiative. 

Too often, both consultant and participant believe that the 
former, who presumably has the answers, should tell the members of 
working committees, who have less experience, how to solve their 
problems. If this condition is allowed to persist, the educational 
value of the project is diminished or lost. Growth takes place when 
people are allowed to work on their own problems, asking for advice 
and receiving direction when they need it, but making their own 
plans and decisions and learning from their failures as well as their 
successes. 

Caution should be exercised in evaluating these beliefs for de- 
veloping leaders in a project of this nature. Empirically made 
evaluation have already demonstrated, however, that many indi- 
viduals have matured in their ability to accept leadership roles as 
a result of working under these operational beliefs. 

Regardless of the improvement which might be made in the 
public schools as a result of this endeavor, the ultimate evaluation 
of these beliefs should be made in terms of the changes brought 
about within each individual participating. Obvious outcomes, 
such as large attendance at meetings, publicity in the newspapers, 
revision of a school’s curriculum, or the construction of a new 
building, are very important but often overshadow equally impor- 
tant, though intangible, achievements. Results of permanent sig- 
nificance are found in the continuing growth of individuals who 
accept responsibility and develop their potentialities to meet them. 
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O- of the specific techniques in school improvement to which 
the experience of the seven counties in the Cooperative Project 
in School Improvement and Leadership Development may con- 
tribute is that of school evaluation. At this writing, five of the 
seven counties have used it in some form in local and county-wide 
studies. 

Since lay citizens participated in the actual evaluation procedure, 
implications from these studies are even broader than they might 
otherwise be. In fact, in the following description it will be pointed 
out that it was not always the information gained, but, rather, the 
process itself which was the more promising and productive. 

In any program designed to identify and develop local lay and 
professional leadership in education, such as this one sponsored by 
the Kellogg Foundation and the UNC School of Education, it is 
obvious that the real values lie in turning that leadership toward 
school improvement. The evaluation techniques proved a most 
productive method of involving laymen and professionals in school 
improvement programs because it prompted them to participate in 
self-analysis. They could hardly avoid drawing implications about 
the curriculum, the school facilities, and the specific problems rela- 
tive to both in their own particular communities. 

In each of the five counties undertaking a self-evaluation study, 
i.e., Cabarrus, Harnett, Duplin, Bladen, and Rockingham, there 
were different sets of circumstances responsible for the initiation of 
the project, different conditions present to be evaluated, and dif- 
ferent techniques and procedures used. Each study was developed 
locally to meet these individual conditions, and was not superim- 
posed from outside the county. 

Naturally, there were many similarities. Before we consider de- 
velopments within each of the five counties, let us look at some of 
these common elements. 

Without exception, the evaluation studies in these five counties 
grew out of local problems which had been identified by the County 
Advisory Committee. In each case, laymen were involved in the 
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process of evaluation. And, in each case, guides based upon estab- 
lished criteria for evaluating schools were used. 

In addition, a fairly similar pattern of organization was in evi- 
dence in all of the studies. This was undoubtedly due, is some 
degree, to the influence of the Kellogg staff who worked with each 
of the county committees. What had worked in one county would 
be recommended for, if not sought by, another county. 

Once the decision had been made to conduct the study, the pro- 
cedure itself was simple. Committees were set up at the local school 
level in each of the areas to be evaluated. With the help of the 
Kellogg staff, guides were provided, prepared, or revised to meet 
local needs. 

Training conferences were usually held, with consultants from 
the University instructing each group in the use of the guides and 
giving general pointers on conducting the study. Usually, the 
chairmen of all the committees in each school met as a local steering 
committee, while the entire county project was coordinated through 
the County Advisory Committee. 

Harnett County was the first to attempt the evaluation study. 
Its experience formed the basis for several alterations in subsequent 
plans by other counties. As a first step in Harnett County, a series 
of school problems was identified for possible study. The decision 
to conduct the school evaluation grew out of an expressed desire 
for a more scientific method of investigating these problems. 

The committee decided to accept the recommendations of the 
consultants and to use the two instruments employed by the South- 
ern Association in their accreditation of schools, namely, Evaluating 
the Elementary School, and Evaluative Criteria, the secondary school 
evaluation manual. Local committees were set up, consisting of 
equal numbers of laymen and faculty. The superintendent secured 
enough copies of the two guides for the use of the committees in 
each school. 

In the secondary manual, Evaluative Criteria, all local groups 
decided to use Section H (Plant Evaluation) and some also at- 
tempted Section B (Pupil Population and School and Community). 
The elementary committees all selected Section D (Resources). 

The original decision to carry on the evaluation study and use 
the instruments of the Southern Association had come in February, 
1953. By May of the same year, reports of most committees were in 
the hands of the superintendent. 

In the fall of 1953 it was decided to attempt to do a study of the 
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curriculum, itself, using Section C of the elementary guide and 
Section D of the secondary. High school committees were reor- 
ganized and assigned to specific subject matter areas. 

While the original studies of plant and facilities had been quite 
productive, it was more difficult to use laymen in the study of the 
curriculum, especially when using the professionally flavored guides 
of the Southern Association. Some committees got nowhere; others 
battled through to some tentative conclusions. At any rate, the 
difficulties encountered seemed to justify another approach if other 
counties chose to involve laymen in school evaluation. 

There have already been several indications of positive results 
of the evaluation study in Harnett County: the superintendent has 
given the recommendations of the committees serious consideration 
in formulating his plans with the board of education; several local 
groups have instigated programs of plant improvement; and a series 
of slides was developed which graphically portray the findings to 
the public. 

The evaluation studies in Duplin and Cabarrus counties fol- 
lowed a somewhat different pattern. They originated as a result 
of a study of drop-outs and graduates, also conducted by lay and 
professional committees. After the data had been gathered from 
school-leavers, it was obvious that there were weaknesses in the 
schools’ efforts to meet the needs of the children. In order to get 
at these weaknesses and plan for their eradication in a concise and 
direct manner, it was decided, in both counties, to organize evalua- 
tion studies. 

Furthermore, the implications from the data already gathered 
seemed to fall into five general categories. As pointed out pre- 
viously, this similarity in pattern of organization in the counties may 
have been due, at least partially, to the influence of the Kellogg 
staff who worked in both counties. At any rate, the five areas of 
study decided upon—the Elementary School Program, the High 
School Program, the Guidance Program, Public Relations, and 
School Plant Facilities-seemed appropriate and were adopted by 
both counties in the spring of 1954. These areas grew out of an 
analysis of the data collected in the Cabarrus County follow-up 
study. 

Instead of using the Evaluative Criteria and Evaluating the Ele- 
mentary School, as had been done in Harnett County, briefer guides 
were developed by the Project staff and mimeographed for local 
use. They were actually outlines, some in question form, of each 
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of the broad areas to be studied. They had been condensed, in 
large part, from the longer evaluation manuals of the Southern 
Association. 

Reports of the local evaluation committees in both Cabarrus and 
Duplin counties were turned in to the superintendents’ offices late 
in the spring of 1954. Each is presently being considered and acted 
upon. In Cabarrus County each school’s five reports were coordi- 
nated into a composite, and the whole was then condensed and 
summarized. It was recently presented to the board of education 
with accompanying recommendations. 

In Duplin County, the reports of the individual committees were 
summarized and reviewed for the Advisory Committee, which is the 
planning agency for lay-professional educational planning in the 
county. From it grew a decision to give attention to the recommen- 
dations in one area at a time, beginning with guidance workshops 
for teachers and parents to be held early in 1955. This was the 
plan of both the Negro and the white group, which function sepa- 
rately in Duplin County. 

The fall of 1954 saw Rockingham and Bladen counties also 
embarking upon programs of school evaluation. Their pattern of 
organization and procedure closely paralleled that of Duplin and 
Cabarrus counties. Rockingham’s decision to conduct such a study 
grew partly from a limited study of drop-outs, and partly from a 
desire to analyze several apparent school problems. While they 
were considerably more deliberate in getting started than some of 
the other counties had been, the Rockingham committee was ap- 
parently more anxious to await developments and profit by the 
constant refining of techniques which was taking place. A rather 
extensive evaluation in all of the five areas previously mentioned 
is presently being carried on and some positive results are emerging. 

The Bladen County committee followed a different theme. 
After devoting their attention to a nutrition study and to the possi- 
bility of conducting a study of administrative job concepts, the 
committee members decided that their number one goal should be 
a constructive effort to interpret their schools to the public. Before 
they could do that, the committee felt it essential to discover the 
true nature of the schools for themselves. An evaluation study was, 
therefore, agreed upon. 

Thus far, the Bladen group has confined its attentions to cur- 
ricular areas of the evaluation procedures. They are currently in 
the process of doing a rather thorough job in these categories. This 
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restriction of the immediate goals in favor of a more thorough ap- 
proach may prove to be an intelligent and productive variation, in 
the light of rather superficial results in certain local school areas of 
some of the other counties. 

From the experience of these five counties several conclusions 
can be drawn relative to this type of school evaluation: 

1. Relatively simple, rather than overly professional, guides 
work best when used by laymen. This does not, necessarily, de- 
emphasize the effectiveness of the professional instruments when 
properly employed. 

2. The evaluation studies, as described here, are not rating 
studies, nor are they substitutes for competent professional school 
analysis. 

3. The values to the participants themselves which accrue from 
their active involvement in school analysis are as important as the 
data gathered, since they inevitably lead to better understanding 
of school problems. 

4. It is important that ample publicity be given the study as it 
progresses, but recommendations should be reported first to the 
board of education. 

5. Authorization by the board of education and the superin- 
tendent should precede such a study. 

6. Committee members should be encouraged to do a thorough 
job and to find facts for themselves, rather than hurrying to meet 
a premature deadline or relying too heavily on the school faculty 
for the “answers.” 

7. Boards of education and school officials must be sincere about 
considering the results of the study, representing as it does a cross- 
section of the opinions of citizens about their schools. 

8. Plans should include some provision for study analysis and 
subsequent action, so that the evaluation, itself, is not felt to be the 
culminating activity. 

When these conditions are present, lay-professional school evalua- 
tion studies of the type described here can form the first step in a 
promising pattern for school improvement. 
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HE QUESTION often arises: “How good are our schools?” 

If you are a teacher or administrator you may have one an- 
swer. If you are a parent or other layman you may have another. 
And many times it is rather hard to answer the question other than 
in a very general way. There is a definite need for a continuous 
program of interpretation in order that the community may know its 
schools. Too often such programs are in the form of publicity cam- 
paigns which may be isolated in character and result from some 
specific need. Newspaper publicity may deal with specific areas of 
the school program, especially athletics or other school activities. 
Parents receive much information about the school from their chil- 
dren. This may often deal with isolated illustrations or comments. 
These and other means of interpretation might be given. It is suf- 
ficient to say that there is a definite need for a comprehensive pro- 
gram of school interpretation. A community supports and main- 
tains its schools much better if it has confidence in their quality, 
a confidence based on a sound understanding of their function and 
activities. 

The Cooperative Project in School Improvement and Leadership 
Development has helped meet this problem in a number of ways. 
Lay and professional groups have been organized, both on a county 
and on a local basis, to conduct such studies and to improve their 
schools through cooperative effort. Many have conducted evalua- 
tion studies. These activities are discussed in other articles in this 
issue. Various problems resulting from these evaluations, such as 
the problem of school-leavers, have been studied through coopera- 
tive effort. This article will deal with a means of interpretation of 
the schools, including their needs and activities, through the use of 
audio-visual aids. 

The Advisory Committee in Duplin County decided to show its 
schools to the public through visual means. Various methods were 
discussed. It was decided to make a series of color slides which 
would show current conditions. A theater owner offered to make a 
silent mction picture, black and white, to show the conditions in 
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one district. These two projects were begun in the fall of 1952 and 
completed in the spring of 1953. 

Local personnel and consultants from the University of North 
Carolina worked in taking the pictures. The county group had sug- 
gested topics to be photographed. These included scenes showing 
building needs, attendance problems, financial problems, problems 
dealing with the increased enrollment, and many others. In some 
cases graphs and charts were photographed to be assembled into 
the series of slides. More than 300 individual color slides were 
examined and 110 were selected, arranged in logical sequence and 
described in a script. When the final arrangements were made, the 
chairman of the county lay and professional committee put the 
script on a magnetic tape. The presentation took about 45 minutes. 
The slides and script were so synchronized on the tape as to make 
showing possible by various individuals. 

The motion picture was completed and was used quite often. 
However, the cost and the lack of sound and color hindered its 
efficiency. Another disadvantage was the fact that it was not so 
easy to stop for discussion of a particular topic as was the series of 
slides. 

The slides and the tape were used extensively. In order that 
wide coverage could be given to this material it was decided to make 
film strips. Five film strips were made at a total cost of $264.00. 

The film strips proved helpful in interesting the people about 
their schools. When the state bond issue for $50,000,000 was con- 
sidered, this rural county carried the issue by a majority vote of 31 
to 1. The percentage of the population going to the polls was the 
highest of any distinctly rural county in the state. Leaders in the 
community attributed much of this fine showing to the use of the 
color slides portraying the educational needs of the county. Lay 
citizens are taking more and more interest in their schools and 
showing signs of developing leadership in school affairs. Public 
opinion is found to be strongly behind school program changes 
suggested in the slide series. 

Another county planned a similar program to accompany its 
program of evaluation. Harnett County had been conducting a 
program of evaluation of its schools through local school units 
under the coordination of the County Advisory Committee. This 
committee was composed of lay and professional people. It was 
felt that some means of showing these results should be found. The 
committee decided to undertake the preparation of a series of slides 
to show the schools of that county to the people. 
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A planning committee, with the help of the consultants from 
the UNC staff, outlined the type of material which they felt should 
be included. Some teachers, especially in the vocational areas, had 
been making color slides for some time. These dealt with various 
project and class activities. It was decided to have these teachers 
continue this program and to select the better slides for use in the 
county project. The consultants came to the various schools and 
took pictures where photographing facilities were not otherwise 
available. A total of over 400 slides was assembled. These were 
selected, classified, organized, and assembled into a series of about 
110 slides. These showed such areas as physical plants, transporta- 
tion problems, county administration and staff, features of the in- 
structional program, health and school services, remedial work, and 
various school activities which go to make up the total program of 
the school. Attendance problems, building needs, and enrollment 
trends were presented in graphic form. The script was written, 
edited, and put on a magnetic tape, synchronized with the sequence 
of slides. 

This county series of slides was used extensively. The superin- 
tendent of schools, Glenn T. Proffit, reported that he had shown 
these slides over 20 times during one month. Following the showing 
of the slides there was a period of questions at which time the 
superintendent discussed the work of the schools, their problems, 
and their needs. Many fine comments were made concerning this 
technique for interpretation of the schools to the public. An editor 
of a newspaper stated that if this had been “done sooner many of 
the problems facing the schools could have been prevented. These 
slides were shown to various local groups, including the P.T.A., 
service organizations, civic groups, and the students themselves. 
Many reported that they felt that they knew the county-wide picture 
much better as a result of these presentations. 

The local committee in Angier School decided that this would be 
a good way of interpreting the needs of their own school to their 
community. They felt that the county-wide series was fine for 
acquainting the people with the county-wide problem but that they 
would like to get a better view of conditions in their own commu- 
nity. Their committee had been working on the evaluation of their 
school by the use of the evaluation instruments, The Evaluative 
Criteria, and Evaluating the Elementary School. They were learn- 
ing more about their schools as result of their study. Many laymen 
were involved. Yet they felt that more people should know about 
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their schools. Plans were then made to prepare a series of slides and 
a script dealing with the Angier School. 

A committee was formed which planned the series of slides 
based on the findings of their evaluations. The principal, teachers, 
laymen, and students were all involved in this planning. A shoot- 
ing schedule was planned and the consultants from UNC took the 
pictures. After this was done the pictures were examined and 
organized with proper selections made to insure the coverage of the 
various areas felt to be necessary. Graphs and charts were prepared 
and photographed. The committee, under the able direction of 
Miss Frances Abbott, prepared the material to be included in the 
script. The consultants together with the representatives of the 
committee then prepared a script which was synchronized with the 
slides on a magnetic tape. After much editing and organizing it 
was finished and the showings were begun. The series was used at 
school assemblies, P.T.A. meetings, civic clubs, and at many other 
occasions. Adults and students alike expressed an interest in the 
series and felt that it helped give a picture of their school. 

As this was completed in the spring of 1954 some of the results 
of this work may not be accurately evaluated as yet. The committee 
reported that some of the outgrowths of this work include: high 
school improvement organizations; better appreciation of the school; 
better school spirit and better school conditions, including plant 
facilities; more contacts and better relations between teachers, pu- 
pils, and parents; studies on attendance; follow-up of drop-outs and 
of graduates; and more use of Future Teachers. The committee 
reported that various smaller problems were to be attacked and 
much more emphasis would be placed on public relations. 

Another school, Dunn, is planning to prepare a similar series 
and the work has begun. 

This is a discussion of only one means of presenting the schools 
to the public. Most people recognize that there is a need for the 
public to know more about its schools. The Cooperative Project 
for School Improvement and Leadership Development has done 
much to help meet this problem. The various plans of evaluation, 
drop-out studies, etc., have all contributed to this end. The project 
encourages school improvement through the development of lay 
and professional leadership. As this is developed, schools should 
improve. Lay and professional people must work together in order 
to provide good schools. Local interest and initiative are impor- 
tant. Audio-visual aids can do much to promote this understanding 
and develop such a program of school improvement. 
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HE PRIMARY method used in the Cooperative Project was 

that of involving lay-professional committees in the identifica- 
tion and study of school problems. At the beginning there were 
no pre-conceived ideas as to the types of problems which would be 
identified in each county or exactly how they would be studied. By 
using a permissive democratic approach in each situation it was 
hoped that the committees would identify their most pressing prob- 
lems and apply the problem-solving approach in working out prac- 
tical solutions. 

This process operated in two of the project counties in such a 
way that the problem of school drop-outs was identified as a prob- 
lem needing further study and investigation. The story of these 
two studies illustrates how the outcomes can be quite different even 
though the same basic technique was used. Cabarrus was the first 
county to get its study underway. 


Tue Casarrus County FoLtow-Up Stupy 

During the fall and winter of 1952-53 the Cabarrus County Com- 
mittee members discussed many problems which in their opinion 
needed attention. It soon became apparent that certain information 
about the schools was needed in order that these problems could be 
more intelligently discussed. As a result, the school principals were 
asked to collect and submit to the committee pertinent data about 
the schools. Within a few weeks the principals had assembled their 
material and a consolidated report was made to the Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

The committee studied these data with considerable interest and 
enthusiasm. It soon became apparent that one bit of information 
impressed them most. It was reported that out of 100 children who 
entered first grade twelve years before only 25 graduated. This was 
a startling disclosure particularly to the lay members of the com- 
mittee. Speculation as to the causes of this condition in the schools 
followed immediately. The suggestion was finally made that the 
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committee could get at the causes more directly if they asked the 
drop-outs themselves why they left school. It was also suggested 
that other useful information could be secured from graduates, as 
well as drop-outs. This led to another suggestion, that parents and 
employers of these former students could contribute unique infor- 
mation not available from the school leavers. 

In the fall of 1953 plans for the study were well underway and 
the following purposes were identified: 


1. To get the reaction to their public school experience of a 
selected group of students who had graduated or dropped out 
of school. 

2. To find out what these students are or have been doing 
occupationally and educationally since leaving school. 

3. To ascertain the major reasons why students drop out of 
school. 

4. To make students and the community familiar with the 
drop-out problem in the county schools. 


It was agreed that the study could be done most effectively if 
graduates and drop-outs for the years 1948-49, 1950-51, and 1952-53 
could be interviewed personally. There was a general feeling that 
while the usual type of follow-up questionnaire could be constructed 
and mailed out, the results would be less useful. This opinion pre- 
vailed even though the use of the interview technique would limit 
the study to those school leavers, parents, and employers who pres- 
ently lived in the county or reasonably close by. 

A subcommittee was appointed to lay detailed plans for the 
study and to develop interview guides which could be used when 
interviewing school-leavers, parents, and employers respectively. 
This committee, composed of four lay people and one principal, 
developed the three guides and plans for conducting the follow-up 
study. These were submitted to the full committee for final ap- 
proval. 

In the meantime each principal was asked to take responsibility 
for identifying and locating graduates and drop-outs who lived close 
enough to be contacted and interviewed. The principals were 
assisted in this task by local members of the Advisory Committee, 
teachers, and other lay citizens. 

Once the approximate number of people to be interviewed was 
determined the next step was to select and train the necessary num- 
ber of interviewers. It was agreed that interviewers would be se- 
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lected from three groups of people, lay citizens, teachers, and high 
school pupils; and that in so far as possible a balance in terms of 
numbers from each group would be maintained. The number of 
people from each of the three groups selected to do the interviewing 
was left up to the individual school committees. 

It was realized that most of the interviewers should have some 
preliminary instruction for their work. Meetings were held in each 
of the six schools during which Project Staff members discussed in- 
terviewing techniques and presented “mock interviews” for demon- 
stration purposes. Attendance at these sessions ranged from twelve 
to forty-three. Interview guides for parents, employers, and school 
leavers were distributed and discussed. Each of these guides con- 
sisted of the questions to be asked along with space for recording 
the responses. Interviewers were urged to record verbatim responses. 

The next step was to assign the names of the school leavers to 
the various interviewers. This was done by reading the names of 
those to be interviewed and letting interviewers select names on the 
basis of their willingness and ability to contact the person named. 
Some adjustments had to be made in order to distribute equitably 
the names among the interviewers. In most cases parents and em- 
ployers of a given school leaver were interviewed by the same per- 
son who interviewed the school leaver himself. 

In January, 1954, the interviewers were ready to proceed and 
March 15 was set as a deadline for completion of all the interviews. 
During this period 183 drop-outs and 216 graduates were inter- 
viewed, for a total of 399. Of the parents interviewed, 150 were 
parents of drop-outs and 144 were parents of graduates, a total of 
294 parents. A smaller number of employers was interviewed; 
these included 14 employers of drop-outs and 71 employers of gradu- 
ates. A total of 778 interviews was completed. Of these 778 inter- 
views, 341 were conducted by lay citizens, 333 by teachers and prin- 
cipals, and 104 by high schools students. Out of a total of 1,049 
who either graduated or dropped out during the period studied, 399, 
or 38%, were interviewed. This percentage is quite high in view 
of the fact that no particular effort was made to interview those 
who had left the county. 

When the interviews were completed each school made a pre- 
liminary examination of the results. Local groups of teachers and 
lay people met formally and informally to discuss their experiences 
while collecting the data. These discussions of experiences, along 
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with their attempts to evaluate the data collected resulted in many 
practical suggestions for school improvement. 

While these local evaluations of the data were being discussed, 
the County Advisory Committee met and decided that steps should 
be taken to make a county-wide summary of the data. At the request 
of the Committee, the Project staff agreed to tabulate the data so 
that it could be presented in a concise and consistent form. This 
was done and a mimeographed report containing summary and 
implications was presented to the Advisory Committee. Because 
of the nature of the responses made by those interviewed, the sum- 
mary statements and suggested implications were organized around 
five major areas: the high school program, the elementary school 
program, the guidance program, school plant facilities, and public 
relations. In the meantime, the committee continued to discuss the 
data and its possible implications. 

It should be noted that committee members, teachers, students, 
and lay citizens had participated in the study, either as interviewers 
or as an interviewee. They exchanged findings and opinions as 
they met informally to discuss their experiences. As a result, many 
of the more important findings became fairly well known before 
the final tabulation and summary were completed. It was not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the advisory committee members were dis- 
cussing results before the final tabulation. 

From these discussions the committee came to this general con- 
clusion: “If there are as many weaknesses in our school programs 
as these school-leavers say, there must be tremendous room for 
improvement. Further, it is hard for us to interpret and evaluate 
all they say since we know so little about what the schools are 
actually doing. We need to take a look at our schools in the light 
of what these school-leavers say about them.” 

With this idea in mind the Advisory Committee planned and 
conducted during the next year an extensive lay-professional evalua- 
tion of the schools. This study involved the active participation of 
over 400 citizens and teachers. But this is another story. 

In closing this description of the Cabarrus County Follow-Up 
Study three major outcomes can be cited: 


1. A greater understanding of the drop-out problem was 
produced among the lay citizens who participated and among 
their friends with whom they discussed their experiences as an 
interviewer or as an interviewee. 
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2. Many changes in school programs took place as teachers 
and principals took such steps as they could to make improve- 
ments in the light of the findings of the study. 

3. The study stimulated the desire and established a readiness 
for an extensive lay-professional evaluation of the county schools. 


Tue Dupin County FoLttow-Up Stupy 

The Duplin County Follow-Up study is uniquely different in 
that the major outcome was the request by the people for school 
consolidation. This request was most unexpected by professional 
school people because of a set of circumstances which existed in the 
county prior to the study. 

From the standpoint of procedures there was little difference 
between those used here and those used in the Cabarrus County 
study. Interview techniques were used with lay citizens playing the 
predominating roles. The big difference came in the major out- 
comes. To appreciate this difference one needs to understand the 
Duplin County situation with respect to previous efforts to consoli- 
date. 

A few years ago the State Board of Education adopted the policy 
of closing any public high school whose enrollment fell below 60. 
Under this policy the State Board closed the high school at Mag- 
nolia in June, 1952. The school remained closed during the 1952- 
53 school year and the pupils were transported to the high school 
at Rose Hill. 

The closing of the Magnolia School created an explosive situa- 
tion among citizens of that community. Discussions were heated 
and at times tempers were high. In fact, feeling ran so high that 
the local legislative representatives decided to carry the problem to 
the General Assembly when it met in January, 1953. Representa- 
tives from other counties similarly affected were equally concerned 
about the problem. By January the problem had reached such 
magnitude that the governor in his message to the General Assem- 
bly stated that something should be done about the school consoli- 
dation law. 

As a result, the General Assembly adopted legislation which per- 
mitted the re-opening of schools containing 45 to 60 students, pro- 
viding the local district would employ one of the three needed 
teachers from sources other than local taxes. The state would pro- 
vide the first two teachers. This meant that the local people would 
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have to devise their own means of paying one teacher without 
using money raised by local taxation. 

On May 5, 1952, after passage of this legislation, a large number 
of citizens of the Magnolia community met and petitioned the 
County Board of Education to re-open their school. On May 18 a 
large delegation went to Kenansville to plead their case before the 
County Board of Education and the County Board of Commis- 
sioners. It was finally agreed to open the school and employ one 
teacher with funds collected in the county from fines and forfeitures. 
The action permitted the Magnolia School to be re-opened in the 
fall of 1953. All of this came about as a result of an intense feeling 
among citizens in Duplin County and elsewhere against the closing 
and consolidation of their schools. 

Against this background, but not because of it, the County 
Advisory Committee decided to conduct a follow-up study of school- 
leavers in the fall of 1953, the same year that the Magnolia School 
was re-opened. The school-leavers throughout the county were 
identified and most of the interviews were completed during No- 
vember and the first part of December. The data were collected, 
tabulated, and presented to the County Advisory Committee at its 
regular meeting on January 20, 1954. This later fact is important 
to remember in view of a sequence of events which began before 
that date. 

These events, beginning in December, can best be told by quot- 
ing verbatim headline statements from the files of Duplin County 
newspapers. 

December 17, 1954, The Warsaw-Faison News: Faison-Calypso 
Schools to combine. Study of drop-outs on account of overcrowded 
facilities at High School prompts joint meeting of community 
leaders to request Board of Education to consolidate. Move was 
entirely voluntary with no outside pressure being exerted in any 
way. Spokesmen say consolidated school in center of school district 
east of Faison will mean “Better facilities and increased opportuni- 
ties for education of our children.” 

January 4, 1954, The Wallace Enterprise: Decision to consoli- 
date schools at Faison and Calypso probably top news story of 
eventful year (1953). 

February 18, 1954, The Warsaw-Faison News: School Consolida- 
tion Talk Grows. Talk follows action in December in which Faison- 
Calypso communities submitted formal request to County Board of 
Education requesting consolidated High School. New proposed 
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units would each have 24 classrooms, cost $315,000 each; Growth of 
Schools Cited; Consolidations Result of Kellogg Foundation Study. 

March 1, 1954, The Wallace Enterprise: Rose Hill P.T.A. Is 
Unanimously in Favor of Consolidation of Wallace and Rose Hill 
Schools at Meeting. Group goes on record Thursday night as favor- 
ing motion on consolidation at site “Mutually Acceptable” to the 
two communities. Action follows discussion and talk by Assistant 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, J. E. Miller. Presents 
facts and figures. Additional courses, less drop-outs cited as ad- 
vantages. 

March 18, 1954, The Warsaw-Faison News: Consolidation Ques- 
tion Discussed at Recent P.T.A. Meeting. A panel discussion on the 
consolidation of Warsaw, Magnolia, and Kenansville High Schools 
was the highlight of the Parent-Teachers Association Meeting held 
at the Warsaw High School auditorium on Tuesday evening of this 
week. The proposed consolidation was heartily endorsed by the 
panel. 

March 18, 1954, The Wallace Enterprise: Wallace Citizens Vote 
Unanimously in Favor of Consolidation at P.T.A. Meeting: No 
votes registered “No.” When those in favor of motion were asked 
to stand up, virtually entire group present rose to its feet en masse 
. .. Approximately 300 in attendance at meet. Several Rose Hill 
citizens present for Wallace meet. 

March 18, 1954, The Wallace Enterprise (an advertisement): 
EISENBERG’S HAS BIG NEWS! “We Believe In Consolidation, 
Too!” Eisenberg’s Fashion Shop has moved across the street and 
consolidated with the other Eisenberg’s store. We feel that by 
making this move we will be able to serve you better and more 
efficiently, as well as making it more convenient for you to shop 
our stores all in one place. We cordially invite you to come in and 
browse around. 

April 29, 1954, The Warsaw-Faison News: Three More Schools 
to Consolidate. Climax in three-year citizens’ movement in Duplin 
reaches climax this week when local school committee in Warsaw, 
Magnolia and Kenansville decide to consolidate. 

County Board of Education presented with unanimous petitions 
for the consolidation of three central Duplin High Schools at a point 
between three towns. Move had been expected as maneuvering 
been going on for several months: Will be third consolidation in 
Duplin County in five months. Completion of new consolidated 
high school for Negroes in Kenansville means all children provided 
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for. Duplin County citizens became actively interested in schools 
three years ago when the Board of Education, under a program 
sponsored by the Kellogg Foundation and the University of North 
Carolina, invited them to form a county-wide citizens committee for 
school improvement. 

The newspaper headlines speak for themselves. Plans are now 
underway to consolidate the seven small high schools of Duplin 
County into three new senior high school units. Since the follow-up 
study can be credited with being the prime motivator of this action 
a few observations are pertinent. 

1. The Faison-Calypso consolidation request came about as a 
result of the experiences which lay citizens had interviewing other 
lay citizens who were school leavers. Informal discussions over 
back fences, over bridge tables, and over “cokes” in corner drug 
stores crystallized the realization that consolidation was one answer 
to the drop-out problem. This realization developed in the Faison- 
Calypso communities before the follow-up data were tabulated. 

2. Lay involvement in a follow-up study was the stimulating 
factor in the complete reversal of lay opinion toward consolidation 
in a county where only a few months before the citizens forced the 
County Board of Education to reopen a previously consolidated 
school. 

3. The tabulated results of the follow-up study were relatively 
unimportant when compared to the outcomes which resulted from 
the involvement of lay citizens as interviewers and interviewees in 
the study. 

4. The lay-citizen interview technique opens up promising pos- 
sibilities for acquainting lay-citizens with a wide variety of school 
problems. 

5. The experience secured by citizens in this type of follow-up 
study cannot be filed away and forgotten as so often happens when 
“professionals” use the mail-out questionnaire technique. 

In conclusion, a statement made by Mr. O. P. Johnson, County 
Superintendent of Schools in Duplin County is appropriate: 

The Follow-Up Study in Duplin County produced unexpected results. Con- 
solidation of seven high schools into three large modern schools is a major 
accomplishment which will affect several generations of youngsters. It would 
have been impossible for the County Board of Education to bring such wide- 
spread approval of school consolidation by itself. School patrons, looking for 


answers to school problems, found this answer themselves. This was one follow- 
up study that cannot be filed away and lost. 
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Although they doubtless knew the reasons beforehand, The 
Texas Classroom Teachers Association recently conducted a survey 
to learn “Why 7,000 Texas Teachers Quit Each Year” (The Texas 
Outlook, January 1955). (1) Inadequate salaries was the biggest 
reason. Although many men went into some other occupation— 
for example the trucker who doubled his teacher’s income—some 
remained in teaching but went to states paying higher salaries, such 
as New Mexico and California. (2) Overwork, too many demands 
on out-of-class time, too many meetings after school, and too heavy 
teaching loads were given as the second reason for leaving the pro- 
fession in Texas. (3) Attitudes resulting in friction between admin- 
istration and teachers were evident in the third most frequently 
listed reason for quitting. Especially scored were undemocratic, 
insincere, dictatorial, “wishy-washy,” and “busy-body” principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents. (4) Although discipline prob- 
lems were given as an additional reason, many of these apparently 
stemmed from the preceding reason, poor human relations between 
teacher and administrator, such as no support from administration, 
no freedom in disciplinary action, or conflicting and inconsistent 
policies. (5) Additional reasons were lack of supplies, overcrowding 
of facilities, and lack of security and prestige. 

The question “Can Small Schools Afford a Testing Program?” 
(California Journal of Secondary Education, February 1955) posed 
by Ivan Larsen proves to be rhetorical. By forming a cooperative 
testing library, the secondary school administrators of Stanislaus 
County (California) are able to provide the following testing pro- 
gram for only 18¢ per pupil the first year of the program and only 
13¢ per pupil by using the booklets for succeeding years: 

8th grade—California Test Achievement Battery; California 
Test of Mental Maturity (Elementary form), Primary Mental 
Abilities. 

9th grade—Iowa Educational Development Tests, Differential 
Aptitude Tests, Lee-Thorpe Interest Inventory, California Test of 
Personality, Youth Inventory (SRA). 

10th grade—California Test of Mental Maturity (Advanced 
form). 


llth grade—Iowa Educational Development Tests, Basic 
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Skills in Arithmetic (SRA), Kuder Combined Scores—Personal and 
Vocational. 

12th grade—English 4 (Eng. Cooperative, Ed. Testing Serv- 
ice), College Type I.Q. (A.E.C. Test). 

In “Democratic School Administration: Theory and Practice” 
(Educational Administration and Supervision, January 1955), Baker 
M. Hindman discusses several principles of democratic school leader- 
ship which “probably are obvious; it is their application to the 
practical realities of actual situations which presents the difficulty”: 

(1) All group members affected by a decision or policy should 
share in its formulation. 

(2) If a group has not been accustomed to functioning demo- 
cratically, the leader must assume responsibilty for providing the 
members with experiences which will lead them progressively into 
democratic participation. 

(3) In the process of arriving at a group decision, it is im- 
portant that all points of view be expressed. 

(4) A group needs leadership if it is to function effectively. 

(5) The leader has a responsibility to enable the group to 
function efficiently. " 

(6) The proper use of authority by a group leader is a legiti- 
mate part of the democratic process. 

Kenneth E. Brown of the U. S. Office of Education summarizes 
‘Research in Mathematics Education—1953” in the January issue 
of The Mathematics Teacher. His bibliography lists 43 theses. The 
following questions and conclusions are illustrative: 

What place should the concepts of limit have in plane and solid 
geometry? Theorems or postulates involving the properties of limit 
should be omitted from plane and solid geometry on the secondary 
school level and all proofs involving limits should be informal. (18) 

Does creative activity increase achievement in geometry? A group 
of pupils whose instruction was supplemented with creative activity 
not only made higher achievement scores but greater interest scores 
than the control group. (22) 

What are the best predictors of college success? The most impor- 
tant predictors of success in all university studies are reading com- 
prehension and achievement in high school mathematics. (4) 

Numbers at the end of each paragraph refer to studies in the 
bibliography. j. 5. 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
Write to.... 
FisH AND WILDLIFE Service, U. S. Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for a copy of Fishery Leaflet 255 describing 
free-loan films on fish and fishing. 


HERITAGE Fitmstrips, 89-11 63rd Drive, Rego Park 74, Illinois, for 
a copy of the new 1954-55 catalog describing the “Backgrounds 
of Our Freedom” series of filmstrips and for a free booklet, 
“Better Teaching with Filmstrips.” 


EasTMAN Kopak Company, National High School Photographic 
Awards, 343 State Street, Rochester 4, New York, for three fact 
sheets to help high-school students learn more about picture 
taking and photography. Titles: “How to Make and Submit 
Prize-Winning Pictures,” “Selecting and Preparing Pictures for 
Publication,” and “Glossary cf Important Photographic and 
Photo-Editing Words.” 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING Company, Dept. M5-3, St. 
Paul, Minn., for a two-color folder on “Scotch” brand “Extra 
Play” magnetic tape No. 190, including a recording-time chart 
for the tape recorder user. 


REVIEWS OF RECORDINGS 


Audio Education, Inc. is producing a series of record programs 
in the area of audio education. The purpose of these programs is 
to create records that teach in every area of the curriculum. 

Album WL, 4, “Endless Horizons,” contains the following selec- 
tions: “Gunga Din” by Rudyard Kipling, “Martin” by Joyce Kilmer, 
“Today” by Thomas Carlyle, “Memory” by T. B. Aldrich, “The 
Constant Lover” by John Suckling, “The Enchanted Shirt” by John 
Hay, “Ode” by Arthur O’Shaughnessy, “The Twenty-Third Psalm,” 
“The Lake Isle of Innesfree” by William Butler Yeats, and several 
other selections representative of Sara Teasdale, A. E. Housman, 
Walter de la Mare, and Jesse Stuart. The folk song in this album 
is “Jan Pieriewiet,” a South African folk song. 

“Americana,” album WL 5, features the following literary selec- 
tions: “Abraham Lincolu Walks at Midnight” by Vachel Lindsay; 
“Annabel Lee” by Edgar Allen Poe; “My Country” by Russell 
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Davenport; “The Tide Rises, The Tide Falls” by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow; “Parting” and “Success” by Emily Dickinson; “The 
Rhodora” by Ralph Waldo Emerson; “Prayers of Steel” and “Grass” 
by Carl Sandburg; “The Creation” by James Weldon Johnson; and 
“The Blind Men and the Elephant” by John Godfrey Saxe. 

The sixth album, “Our English Heritage,” presents famous 
names of English poetry such as Keats, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Browning, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Gilbert, Milton, Rossetti, 
Brooke, Shakespeare and Lovelace. As a climax, Richard Dyer- 
Bennett sings the well-known “Blow the Man Down.” 

Other albums listed in this Audio Education series are: 

HOW YOU TALK! Stories That Build Oral Language Facility. ABC-10 
(2 ten-inch records). 

RHYME TIME. A Study in Choral Speaking. ABC-11 (2 ten-inch records). 

A STUDY IN AURAL IMAGERY. Selections to Stimulate Creative Think- 
ing. ABC-12 (3 ten-inch records). 

THE SKY’S THE LIMIT. Tall Tales of America. LL-1 (4 ten-inch records). 

WORLDS OF LITERATURE: POETRY SERIES. WL-1 through WL-6 (3 
ten-inch records per album). 

AN ADVENTURE IN READING. ABC-16 (2 ten-inch records). 

AN ADVENTURE IN WRITING. ABC-17 (2 ten-inch records). 


For further information write to Audio Education, Inc., 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 3, New York. 


FILM NOTEs 

The Romance of Transportation, International Film Bureau, 
Inc., 11 minutes, color. This is an excellent film showing that ani- 
mation properly used, in combination with a sparkling commentary 
and intriguing music, has the power to present information with 
humor and startling effect. While an ironic commentator delivers 
the historical narrative, animated figures independently portray 
successive stages in the development of transportation in North 
America. From the first footpaths trod by early explorers, through 
canoe, barge, steamboat, oxcart, railway and automobile travel to 
the aircraft of today and tomorrow the story is told. This film is 
highly recommended for elementary social studies, art at various 
levels and cinema groups.* 
Snakes Are Interesting, Murl Deusing Film Productions, 10 minutes, 
black and white and color. Through wonderful photography this 
film develops clear understandings of the snake as a living creature, 
and helps build reasonable attitudes toward them. We learn that 
snakes are not “cold and slimy” but rather cold-blooded. We see 
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the characteristics of their eyes, ears and tongue. The film comes 
to a climax as we see a remarkable series of pictures of the fox 
snake laying eggs, and the garter snake giving birth to the living 
young. This film has been acclaimed one of the finest biology films 
on the market today.* 





Insects Are Interesting, Murl Deusing Film Productions, 10 min- 
utes, color. Here is a film that presents the strange world of insects. 
Clear understandings of how insects live, their biology, their life 
histories and their adaptations are developed. The metamorphis 
of the locust, the moth and the butterfly are illustrated in detail. 
The insect systems of sight through compound eyes and respiration 
through air tubes are explained. It contains outstanding photog- 
raphy of difficult and unusual scenes. The film is designed for use 
in the junior and senior high schools levels.* 

The Living Bird, Murl Deusing Film Productions, 13 minutes, 
color. Here is a film covering the biology of the bird and is geared 
to develop understandings of the bird as a living creature. The 
film develops an appreciation of the bird’s powers of flight. The 
senses of sight, smell and hearing are examined and the adaptations 
of bills to the types of food eaten are amply demonstrated. The 
courtship of birds, nest building and incubation are illustrated, and 
the film ends with the strange story of the parasitic nesting of the 
cowbird which lays its eggs in the nests of other birds.* 

The World at Your Feet, Internation Film Bureau, Inc., 22 min- 
utes, black and white and color. In this film man’s inevitable and 
invaluable associate, the soil, is shown in a new light—a veritable 
thriving community in miniature, populated by living things of 
the animal, plant and insect worlds, some draining the soil of its 
usefulness, others contributing to its productiveness. How this soil 
world maintains a harmonious balance is shown in highly magnified 
sequences employing time-lapse photography and photomicrogra- 
phy. The film deals extensively with soil substance, and analyzing 
different types of soil structure and their resistance to varying natu- 
ral conditions. Suggestions are made as to how man can make his 
own contributions to the good of the earth. Write to: International 
Film Bureau, Inc., 57 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

* Write to the University of North Carolina, Bureau of Visual 
Education, Abernethy Hall, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, for addi- 
tional booking information. 
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C. W. Odell, How to Improve Classroom Testing. Dubuque, Iowa: 
Wm. C. Brown Co., 1953. pp. 156. 814 x 11. $3.00, paper. 


Dr. Odell, professor of education at the University of Illinois, 
has written a clear and practical text-manual for the teacher in the 
construction and administration of informal or teacher-made tests 
of achievement. The emphasis in most books of measurement on 
standardized tests has caused this important aspect of teacher-made 
tests to be somewhat neglected. 

The major portion of the book is given over to discussion of the 
various types of test items, such as matching, completion, alterna- 
tive-response, etc., with suggestions for improved construction. In 
addition are chapters on objectives, testing programs, administra- 
tion and scoring of tests, and statistics. 

Suitable for a beginning course in measurement, the book is 
a helpful reference for any teacher wanting a short, non-technical 
treatment of test construction. J. T. H. 


Hedde, Wilhelmina G. and William Norwood Brigance, American 
Speech. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1955. Fourth Edi- 
tion. 596 pp. $3.20. 


This is literally a colorful text, well illustrated and with a pleas- 
ing format. The speech teacher will find more than enough mate- 
rial to occupy the time of a class for the usual half-credit courses 
scheduled, while the English, social studies and dramatics teachers 
will find it valuable as a collateral reference. 

Hedde and Brigance touch upon all phases of speech, though 
some aspects do not receive much attention. Every day conversa- 
tion, group discussions, debating, interpretation, parliamentary 
procedure, acting and staging a drama are considered at some length. 
Less time is given to listening, radio, and television despite the pre- 
dominant part that these media now play in our lives. On the other 
hand, I like the emphasis given to choral reading. Although there 
are occasional lapses (see p. 62), generally the writers have managed 
to write clearly and with enthusiasm when describing the processes 
involved in American speech. RICHARD L. BEARD 
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Gray, Martha and Clarence W. Hach, English for Today. Revised. 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1955. Grade 9, 560 pp., 
$2.60. Grade 10, 560 pp., $2.64. Grade 11, 560 pp., $2.72. 
Grade 12, 577 pp., $2.76. 


The authors of these texts have managed, through material ap- 
propriate to the four levels of high school, to give emphasis in each 
text to orientation, vocabulary, speaking, practical writing, creative 
writing, listening, reading, communication media, and reference 
work. A grammar and usage handbook is included in the last fifth 
of each text. It is obvious that the texts have been designed to be 
used in consecutive order and perhaps to supplement one another 
in the same classroom. For instance, motion pictures are treated 
at the ninth grade level, radio and television at the tenth, news- 
papers at the eleventh, and magazines at the twelfth. English 
teachers would hardly consider a senior year of English which did 
not include some reference to motion pictures, newspapers, radio, 
and television. 

The arrangement of the gradations in subject matter and meth- 
ods can be illustrated by listing the chapters on orientation from 
the ninth to the twelfth grades: knowing your school, knowing your- 
self, knowing how to think, and knowing your future. The recog- 
nition of increasing maturity appeals to me, but I should think 
that the teacher should realize that each level ought to contain 
something of each matter referred to in the opening chapters of the 
texts. 

Properly used, the grammar and usage handbook should become 
a natural and welcome source of information and assistance to the 
student as he prepares the daily assignments which are closely re- 
lated to his activities. Except for the difficulties already alluded to, 
I find these texts consistent with the best modern practices in 
verbal composition and grammar. RicHarp L. BEARD 


Donald W. Miles, Recent Reforms in French Secondary Education, 
with Implications for French and American Education. New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1953. Pp. 163. $3.75. 


In this illuminating historical and contemporary analysis of 
French secondary education Miles has made a significant contribu- 
tion to understanding secondary education in France and the United 
States. Particularly good is the historical treatment, which clarifies 
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much of what is happening in present day efforts at educational 
change in both countries. Recent developments in France—the 
“ecole unique,” the Jean Zay plan, the influence of the “New Edu- 
cation” (comparable to our American “progressive education”), the 
Langevin plan, the emphasis on “guidance,” the “New Classes’”— 
are all effectively presented, and with special reference to the prin- 
ciple of centralized control long characteristic of the French educa- 
tional system. 

Discussing the implications for both France and America, Miles 
says: “The American high school has long been faced with a di- 
lemma that is just beginning to make itself felt in France. This 
dilemma might be defined as a basic conflict between the objectives 
of achieving intellectual insight through the acquisition of knowl- 
edge and of developing the ability to assume the responsibilities of 
citizenship through group activities and the democratic process. In 
France the traditional emphasis has been on the training of the 
intellect, with the assumption that an individual who can think 
clearly and critically and who is well-versed in the humanities will 
make a good citizen.... In America the emphasis on the training 
of the intellect has, in most cases, been preserved in practice in the 
academic program, and on this has been superimposed an activity 
program, dedicated to a different set of values, which can broadly 
be described as training for citizenship, the democratic process, 
learning how to get along with others, and development of the 
whole child.” But, Miles says, is there really any need for basic 
conflict in the two objectives? Should it not be possible to develop 
critical thinking, power of analysis, and logical reasoning through 
group activities, the democratic process, and training for citizen- 
ship, thereby preserving the intellectual and human values of each? 

W. Carson RYAN 


Boox Reviews 


Harl R. Douglass, Modern Administration of Secondary Schools. 
Boston, Ginn and Company, 1954. 601 pp. $5.00. 


Professor Douglass has done it again! This latest volume by one 
of the foremost thinkers and writers in American education will be 
welcomed by teachers and practitioners of high school administra- 
tion. 

Those who have used the previous editions will recognize that 
this volume is more than a revision of them. As the author says, 
“The great number and character of changes in high school admin- 
istration in the last twenty years has made it necessary to rewrite the 
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book almost entirely.” This he has done. In addition, he has 
treated several areas not included in the previous works. 

The book is written in Professor Douglass's forthright and read- 
able style and it deals with practical problems in a practical way. 
The newer and more promising practices chosen as guides to effec- 
tive and efficient administration of the high school will be found 
very beneficial by those who use the book. Of these there will be 
many—both in college and university classrooms and in active serv- 
ice—because it treats every area of administration of a secondary 
school from the point of view of why? as well as how? 

Those looking for “chart and compass” for this area of education 
will find them here. W. H. PLEMMONS 


Carl G. F. Franzen, Foundations of Secondary Education. New 
York, Harper Brothers, 1955. 492 pp. $4.50. 


This text, designed for prospective teachers, can be read with 
profit by anyone who is interested in knowing what secondary edu- 
cation is about and how it reached its present status. 

Professor Franzen begins his book with the question, “Why 
Study Secondary Education?” which he answers by showing that the 


teacher-to-be must be familiar with this part of the educational 
program, and that the lay citizen who supports it and whose chil- 
dren attend it is morally obligated to know the objectives it seeks 
and how well it achieves them. To help bring about this under- 
standing on the part of all, the author traces the historical develop- 
ment of the secondary school, compares it with its counterpart in 
other countries, shows its inter-relationship with the elementary 
school below it and the college and university above it, states its 
objectives, and reveals the forces which influence it. 

The style in which this book is written—simple and informal— 
gives it a first-person quality which will be appreciated by those who 
choose it as a text. W. H. PLEMMONS 








